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MY SECRET 

I have a wonderous secret 

Deep 

Inside me 

Hid. 

No one hut God 
Knows what it is .. . 

Not even me . . . 

I knew it once . . . 

Long 

Ago. 

I think it was ’fore I was born . . . 

But now 
I’ve forgot . . . 

Sometimes on a w intry night 

When the sky’s all sparkly with stars 

And the roof’s all shiny with snow . . . 

And sometimes on an autumn day 
When everything’s wild and bright 
And the wild blows my hair . . . 

Then my secret whispers to me, 

But I 
Can’t 
Quite 
Hear . . . 

Someday when I am old . . . 

( Maybe when I’m dead) 

God will come 
And tell me 
What it is! 
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SECOND 


Lucia took a long last pull on the cigarette 
before she ground it out in the china tray and 
swung her feet off the side of the bed to the 
floor. She stood up and walked across the room 
to the full-length mirror. She scrutinized her 
reflection coolly, as detached as if she were 
looking at another woman. Evidently satisfied 
with the tall, trim figure in the white slip that 
the mirror showed her, she sat down at the 
dressing table, lit another cigarette, took two 
or three drags, then began to brush her dark 
hair with long strokes, her lithe body bending 
with each stroke. Suddenly, brush half-raised, 
she stopped and leaned forward, staring into 
the hazel eyes of the Lucia in the mirror. 

“Listen, Lucia my girl,” she said, “stop get- 
ting the jitters. You’ve made up your mind 
about this. All right! You know what you want, 
and you’re going to get it now, after seven years 
of marking time, trying to forget you ever 
wanted it, but waiting all the same.” 

Had those seven years changed her much? 
She wondered — wondered if nearly seven years 
of being Mrs. Philip Allen had wrought any 
subtle change in her face that she herself could 
not discern. Perhaps not, for yesterday Hm 
had exclaimed softly, “Still my Lovely One ! 

Yesterday. How could one day have held all 
the excitement, all the misery and all the sheer 
happiness that had been crowded into that short 
twenty-four hours for her? At io o clock on 
Thursday morning, a perfectly routine Ihurs- 
day morning. Lucia, clad in flowered brunch 
coat and green satin mules, was making out her 
grocery list when the telephne pealed in the 
quiet house. Dropping her pencil, she grasped 
the receiver. 

“Hello.” 

“Lucy?” 

“Tim!” 


CHANCE 


Lucia went weak all over. To hear Tim Mc- 
Allister’s voice, after seven years, to hear Tim 
say, “Still my Lucy?" was too much for a min- 
ute. But it was only a minute; she heard herself 
say in a calm, impersonal voice that belied her 
inner panic, 

“A bit late aren’t you, Tim? I’m Philip Al- 
len’s wife now.” 

Of course he knew that — knew it, just as 
she knew about the major’s rank, and all the 
medals and citations his flying had brought him. 
But he had no right to come back into her life 
now. He had turned on his heel and walked out 
of it seven years ago. Since then, she had gotten 
over the pain and anger of his going; she had 
built with Philip this safe, sane life — this mar- 
riage based on mutual consideration and tact. 
It was successful, if not particularly exciting. 
She said now, careful to keep all emotion out 
of her voice : 

“You should not have called me, Tim. I am 
not in the least interested in hearing from you." 

A chuckle from the other end of the wire, 
and the well-remembered, self-confident tones : 

“You surely don’t think you can fool me, 
Lucy? Of course you want to hear from me. I 
bet you’re practically having palpitations of the 
heart right now." 

“Oh, but I’m not. I resolved to forget you 
completely seven years ago, Tim McAllister, 
and I’ve made a pretty thorough job of it." 

His only reply was, “Meet me for lunch, 
Baby. I have to see you right away,” and Lucia 
heard herself ask, “Where? 

Of course she never remembered, afterward, 
what they ate. She knew nothing except that the 
old feeling washed over her when she saw Tim : 
his tall, lean, hardness, the straight tanned line 
of his jaw, broken by the cleft in his chin, and 
those grey eyes with laughter wrinkles at the 
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corners — eyes that could stir her with their 
tenderness, or baffle her with their cold inscrut- 
ability. He didnt touch her. He just stood there 
and looked at her. After a long, long time he 
grinned and said, 

“I’ve come back for you, Lucy. You’re mine, 
you know. Being married to Allen or any other 
man in the world could never change that.’’ 

The argument began then. Lucia’s heart told 
her she did belong to Tim; she hadn't needed 
his words for that. But what about Philip, and 
their comfortable life together? 

During a long drive through a countryside 
green and pink with spring, Lucia argued and 
talked. She thought of all the reasons against 
going away with this man beside her, while he 
sat there and told her the thing she had known 
since she heard his voice that morning: 

“Lucia, it really doesn’t matter how you do 
it. You know you’re going with me anyway.” 

And now her bags were packed. The long 
letter to Philip was written and propped on his 
desk for him to find when he got back from 
Hartford. Her bridges burned behind her, 
Lucia slipped on the coat of the grey suit, and 


added a last touch of cherry lipstick to her gen- 
erous mouth. (“Y’ou have such inviting lips, 
Baby,” Tim used to say.) Then her hat, high 
in back to reveal the shining coil of dark hair 
low on her neck, and tilted rakishly over one 
eye, and she was ready. 

Her hand shook a little as she held the match 
to her cigarette; she walked to the window, 
smoking it, then turned, put it out and picked 
up her luggage when she heard the doorbell 
ring. 

Tim met her at the foot of the stairs; he 
caught her close against him for a long moment. 

“You’re mine, all mine, Lucy.” 

Lucia, breathless, whispered, “Y'es,” into the 
shoulder of his topcoat. 

“Let’s go.” Tim released her, scooped up her 
luggage with one hand, and with the other arm 
about her, hurried her out to the waiting car. 

Lucia watched as he slid under the wheel; she 
saw the triumphant smile that bared his strong 
white teeth. Her hands were icy, and something 
strangely close to terror filled her heart, for 
now there was no turning back. 

Elizabeth Hakman. 
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TOINGHT AND EVERY NIGHT 


“Turn down my bed, roommate. 
Leave a dim light burning in the win- 
dow. I’ll see you in the morning.” 

What have we here? A night 
hawk? A poker player? A victim of 
insomnia? No, my children, we have 
here a speech m a j o r — a smudged- 
faced, broken finger-nailed, diaphram- 
breathing speech major — a long suf- 
fering, little appreciated, but we-love- 
it-just-the-same speech major. You 
know, the “Theatre” — footlights, 
grease paint, glamour, and applause. 

You say you like the theatre? You 
think it’s exciting and thrilling and 
romantic? You’ve been out front on 
one of those eventful Friday or Sat- 
urday nights when the house lights 
dim and the curtain opens and the 
play is on? 

But have you ever been back stage 
— back among flats and parallels and 
step units? There’s th£ *eal heart of 
the show. There is the thrill and the 
romance earned with blistered hands 
and dirty knees and weary backs. 
Maybe you’d like to take a look back 
there. If we slip in real quietly 
won’t be noticed. This is the set 
for Midsummer Night's Dream . 
Listen, rehearsal is about to be- 
gin. 

“All right now, cast. I want to 
go straight through it tonight. 
Watch your timing and don t let 
it drag. Any questions? I’m go- 
ing out front. Have fun!” And 
Miss Simonson leaves 

hands 10 tHC * ' U d C " ’ $ 



hearsal begins. 

Glamorous? Exciting? Thrilling? 
Fun? Yes — but work. 

See Bettijo over there with those 
sheaves of paper. She’s assistant 
stage manager. The minute the 
scene is over she and her crew will 
move the pieces — the parallels they 
call them — and set up the next scene 
just exactly as it is drawn on the 
Hoor plans in her hand. 

See Carol. She’s been practicing 
those leaps all afternoon so she will 
land in just the right spot at just the 
right time. And Mit/ie — she’s black 
and blue from tumbling! 

See Tillman there. She’s the one 
sitting right down by the curtain 
with her head buried in the 
hook. There has to be a 
prompter, you know. 
That’s another of the stage 
manager’s jobs. 

Where’s that mumbling coming 
from? Oh, 1 see. Dr. McAuley 
working lines. Mr. Bennett giving 
him his cues. Biology and Shake- 
speare all concentrating on a play. 

Look! There goes the curtain. A 
scene is over. What a furor of activ- 
ity this has turned out to be! Bluc- 
jeaned, dirty-faced, weary crew 
members race on stage. With min- 
— ute speed they carry steps, pro- 
duce trees, hinge units, hook 
pieces together. Bettijo signals. 
“Places everybody!” Tillman 
pulls the curtain. 

No one seems unduly 


“Places everybody !” *1« down again as if 

shouts the stage manager. " nothing had happened. 

“Curtain !” and the re- 
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There's Hippolyta reading The Vicar of IV ake- 
field for her English professor, Theseus, who 
at the moment appears to be grading papers. 
There’s Titania sewing on a play suit and Her- 
mia reading Only Yesterday. And Starvling sits 
cross legged carefully hemming a spring dress. 

On into the night it goes. Up in the scene 


shop Miss Freeze is directing painting and saw- 
ing and tacking. Downstairs costumes are be- 
ing worked over. In the light shop girls are 
cutting wires and colored geletin. 

Suddenly the strains of the Wedding March 
fill the room. The last act. The artisans’ famous 
rendition of Pyramus and Thisbe. The final 
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dancing and a closed curtain. Looks like they 
are closing up for the night. Crew is clearing 
the stage. Cast has gathered around Miss 
Simonson “out front.” 

“It’s coming. I’d like to work that wedding 
procession over tomorrow afternoon. Ageus, 
in the forest scene go straight over to Deme- 
trius. I guess that’s about all tonight. You girls 
have your bus to catch.” 


Home goes the speech major. To cram psych 
for a quiz in the morning. To write that post- 
card home that should have been a letter a 
week ago. And finally to crawl into the bed 
roommate turned down and to sleep with lines 
of Shakespeare lulling her into the arms of 
Morpheus. 


Peggy Worley. 
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Wesleyan Conservatory, Macon, Georgia. 

Senator Charles Andrews 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Andrews: 


Recent discussions of the atomic bomb and the responsibility which has 
been thrust upon us by this and other modern discoveries and by the cul- 
mination of the war has brought me to realize even more than ever before 
the importance of the interest of every citizen in world affairs and our 
problems in the quest for future peace. 


Ever since the subject of world federation became the topic of our de- 
bates in high school, I have been deeply interested in and strongly for the 
plan of international government as the foundation of a world of peace. 

I realize that such an idea sounds revolutionary because it would mean 
a so-called sacrifice of our precious national pride. I realize that there are 
obstacles in its path. But I remember that there are many who already 
believe in such a plan of international government and a world federation. 

What it needs now is the wholehearted interest and support of all the 
people and the action of our government toward the ultimate goal. Now, 
when peace is uppermost in our minds and the molding of a post war world 
is in our hands now is the time for world union to have its beginning. 
That beginning may be the United Nations Orgaization, but the organiza- 
tion must be strong, must be effective, and it must function on a sound basis 
of international trust and cooperation. 


The people of the United States and of every other country must realize 
that the time has come when we can no longer live in this “Twentieth Ccn- 
tur\ Junge ot selhsh national sovereignties, and that science and eco- 
nomics have brought the world too close together for us to be able to have 
peace and unity without some sacrifice. If we are to have the peace and 
prosperity and the beneficial use of atomic energy which we seek, the gov- 
ernments and the peoples must begin taking giant strides in the direction 
or full international cooperation and world goverment. 

in I OUr a8 T iateS ’ thc ,caders of our nation, can build for lasting 

interest nf^li PM “ ^ l*"*!" 8 ever y effort “ward realization in the 
interest of human.ty rather than the interest of any one group. 


Yours sincerely, 


June Lewis. 
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"THIS IS GEORGIA 

ATLANTA 


Sound ( Train noise up full then fade under 

dialogue) : 

Woman: Young lady . . . young lady! Docs 
my train have a hold over anywhere? 

Girl i: Yes Ma’am. You’ll have an hour’s 
wait in Atlanta. 

Sound: ( Train noise up full then fade). 

Girl 2: Will you give my plane route to Mi- 
ami, please? Do we land anywhere south of 
Washington? 

Girl 3 : Oh yes . . . your plane lands for a 
rest stop in Atlanta. 

Sound ( Plane noise fade up full than under 
into telegraph key clicking noisily). 

Girl 4: Atlanta . . . Western Union . . . At- 
lanta . . . Western Union . . . Yes, I have that 
message . . . thank you . . .{calling) : Oh Char- 
lieeceeeceee . . . 

Sound {Roller skates fade in and up full 
then out quickly). 

Woman {startled) : Good Heavens! A mes- 
senger boy on roller skates! 

Girl 4: Y'es Madam, we have to rush to keep 
things going. Atlanta is the third largest tele- 
graph center in the world ! 

Sound ( Ticking of telegraph keys into) 

Music {Quick nervous swirling music up then 
under dialogue). 

Narrator: Racing trains pull into Atlanta 
terminals hourly . . . Pull in for loading . . . 
picking up passengers . . . refueling . . . They 
take a deep sooty breath . . . cough black fiery 
smoke onto the city’s white Georgia Marble 
buildings . . . and chug out . . . whistling shrilly 
in the exhiliration of speeding movement. 
Planes from Jacksonville . . . Palm Beach . . . 
Miami . . . Planes from Richmond . . . Wash- 
ington . . . New York . . . roar through the night 
seeking the lighted warmth of Atlanta’s airport 
through murky darkness . . . They land. . . de- 


posit passengers . . . take on new ones . . . 
drink deeply of the powerful octane stimulant 
that keeps them flying . . . and arc gone . . . 
vibrant with the fleetness of motion. Atlanta 
moves ... its nerve wires hum with communi- 
cations ... its railroads . . . busses . . . trucking 
lines transfuse blood into apathetic veins of 
wasteland’s far off places . . . 

Voice: What is Atlanta? . . . What arc these 
movements and strivings and sounds? . . . what 
is that throbbing that constantly pounds . . . and 
pounds . . . and pounds? 

Voice: I feel that coursing, Atlanta . . . that 
blood in your veins . . . hot blood from the start 
... I feel that pounding Atlanta . . . but where 
is your heart? 

Narrator: The heart of Atlanta? Let’s look 
far down the lanes of her history to her birth 
. . . look closely . . . Georgia ... a young Geor- 
gia. . . the 1820’s . . . and the farmers who de- 
pended on western and northern markets for 
meat and grain . . . found Georgia red mud 
could not be depended on to bear the wagons 
that brought them . . . What way could be 
found to bring food for man and beast into 
Georgia regardless of storms . . . rain . . . and 
mud-clogged roads? 

Voice 1 : Railroads ! 

Voice 2 : Build railroads! 

Voice 3 : Yes, railroads! 

Voice 1 : But where shall be the terminus? 

Voice 2 : Choose wisely . . . for it must be a 
point of passage through the hills. 

Music {Music sneaks in). 

Narrator: They found that point of passage 
through the hills ... a plateau hewn by nature 
from the richness of the soil . . . deep soil mois- 
tened by the Chattahoochee’s waters ... a green 
land whispering gently with pungent Georgia 
pines ... a land cupped in the palm of nature 
and lifted proudly to the sun . . . Atlanta ! 
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Music ( Music up full and out). 

Narrator: This tiny railroad center in its 
early birth was first called simply . . . “Ter- 
minus” . . . then Marthasville . . . and finally 
by 1847 it came to be known as Atlanta ... Yes, 
Atlanta . . . born of the muscle and sweat and 
the lusty laughter of railroad men. 

Woman: I did sort of hate to move at first 
... but you know Jim always did have a bit 
of gypsy in his blood. He was fairly tearin’ up 
the patch to come up to Atlanta and help build 
these railroads. 

Woman: Sure . . . we’re gonna stay in At- 
lanta. Ed an’ me’s built our house over on the 
other side of the railroad. We’re here for good ! 

Child: Mama . . . that census man that came 
said Atlanta’s got most a hundred people . . . 
and more coming. 

Music ( Music sneaks in). 

Narrator : The people came . . . not only 
from Georgia . . . but from states beyond . . . 
Up from the shores of the sea . . . down from 
the hills . . . the people came . . . bringing their 
wagons, their families . . . bringing their hands 
. . . Hands for clearing the land . . . digging 
and planting . . . hands for felling the trees and 
building their dwellings . . . The people came 
and they brought their hands ... and they 
brought their hearts I 


Woman 1 : Milledgeville and Macon hav 
newspapers . . . What’s the matter with Ai 
lanta? Humph! You’d think we couldn’t read 

Woman 2 (in quiet voice ) : My ... my Jir 
died last week. He might have been saved i 
we’d had a hospital. 

Woman 3 : Such rowdies on the streets afte 
dark ! \\ hat we need is a bigger jail ! 

Woman 4: I didn’t mind us all meeting tc 
gether in the triangle building for church whe 
there were so few. But there’s enough of u 

Methodist here to have a church of our ow 
now. 


Woman 5 : And Baptist 


Woman 6: Presbyterian 

Woman 7: Episcopal 

Woman 8 : Catholic 

Woman 9 : Hebrew. 

Narrator: Atlanta grew swiftly all through 
the 1850’s . . . caught its breath and started into 
the 1860’s . . but the air she breathed now was 
no longer clean . . . cool . . . pine-touched . . . 
It was hot with the breath of men in haste and 
confusion. It smelled of . . . 

Music (Music sneaks in and holds under dia- 
logue). 

Voice 1 : Burning straw as Abraham Lin- 
coln’s effigy was set. 

Voice 2: Machines making guns . . . cannon 
. . . ammunition . . . 

Voice 3: Chloroform . . . for Confederate 
wounded . . . 

Voice 4: Powder from smoking guns at the 
battle of Kennesaw Mountain . . . 

Voice 5: Sept. 2, 1864 . . . Sherman enters 
Atlanta. 

Sound (Crash of cannon). 

Narrator: And on Nov. 14 . . . Sherman de- 
parted . . . leaving the air hot with smoke . . . 
blackening charring choking smoke of burning 
Atlanta. . . And so terrible was the ravishment 
of Atlanta . . . that no birds returned in the 
spring . . . Only the people came back . . . 

Woman (protesting but with pain) : This . . . 
Atlanta? This scar on the face of the land? 

Man: This our Atlanta? . . . This that we 
built with our hands? 

Music (Beautiful . . . Serene . . . full of hope 
sneaks in quietly and holds under narrator). 

Narrator: But the air grew clean again . . - 
The earth grew moist ... Its odors pungent. 
Cooling rain bathed the fever of Atlanta’s 
smoking embers . . . Sunlight touched Atlanta’s 
wounds with gentle healing fingers . . . Atlanta 
men looked at their hands . . . 

Man : W e will build again. 

Narrator: And out of the debris . . .the city 
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rose ... Its sinews the stronger for struggle . . . 

Woman: They’re building us homes out of 
burned brick and boards . . . discarded army 
tents and wrecked freight cars . . . 

Man: Sherman left just a month ago and al- 
ready Atlanta is doing business. The war ended 
six months ago and we’re already got four rail- 
roads back in operation. 

Woman: Its 1866 and we’ve had to extend 
the city limits a mile and a half in every direc- 
tion. 

Woman: We’ve got a new library. 

Woman: They’ve begun work on the DeGive 
Opera House. 

Man: 1868 . . . and the Constitutional Con- 
vention has voted Atlanta the capital of the 
state of Georgia ! 

Music ( Crashing climax . . . then fade into 
somber music). 

Narrator: Then came 1873 . . . the great 
Panic . . . Business Houses closed their doors 
. . . mills shut down . . . land values plunged 
. . . the singing in the opera house was stilled 
. . . and the people . . . what about the people? 

Music ( Carnival Music sneaks in). 

Girl: Oh . . . there comes the parade 
Mother. 

Woman 1 : Oh, look at the floats . . . 

Woman 2: I hear Mr. Thompson gave ten 
thousand dollars for this carnival . . . 

Woman 3 : I can’t believe it . . . Oh, look at 
those costumes . . . Look I 

Woman 4: They say they came from Paris! 

Narrator: Costumes from Paris, trance . . . 
on Peachtree Street in Atlanta, Ga. . . . mauve 
silk . . . ivory satins . . . royal purple velvets . . . 
sparkling besequinned dresses ... as the car- 
nival of the Twelfth Night Mystic Brother- 
hood paraded vividly and valiantly through the 
gloom and darkness of depression . . . And the 
black headlines of the Panic faded and grew 
dim . . . and one day the people picked up their 
Atlanta Constitution and read: “Skin me, Brer 


Fox,’’ says Brer Rabbit, sezee . . .“Snatch out 
my eyeballs, t’ar out my y’ears by de roots an’ 
cut off my legs,” sezee . . . “but do please Brer 
Fox . . . don’t fling me in dat brier patch,” sezee. 

Music ( Humorous music up quickly and 
fade). 

Narrator: Atlantans looked at each other 
and grinned! Joel Chandler Harris had given 
them Uncle Remus! 

Music (Same music up quickly and out). 

Narrator: So Atlanta relaxed and threw 
back her head . . . and out of a young heart that 
could no longer tolerate bindings of sorrow and 
memory and pain . . . out of a throat released 
from the tightening of fear . . . came a laugh 
. . . deep, joyful . . . free! And her hot blood 
surged . . . her heart beat strong . . . and men 
began to build. 

Man 1 : We’re now the distribution center 
for grain from Kentucky and Tennessee . . . 
and flour and canned meat from the middle 
west. 

Man 2: Dry Goods jobbing is now a paying 
business. 

Man 3 : We’ve set up iron works . . . rolling 
mills . . . factories ! 

Woman: We’ve got a telephone exchange 
. . . Glory be! I can talk further than over the 
back fence ! 

Man 1 : 1881 ... and Atlanta has been se- 
lected as the site for the International Cotton 
Exposition ! 

Narrator: Yes . . . Atlanta was the location 
chosen for the first world’s fair held in the 
South . . . Addresses were made by the nation’s 
leading men . . . Visitors from every state in 
the Union and from nations all over the world 
came . . . And working behind the Exposition 
. . . spreading the news like seeds sown for 
harvest . . . was the managing editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution ... a boyish looking young 
man . • . alive in every nerve and muscle . ... 
with power in his voice and a challenge in his 
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pen . . . Henry Grady! Grady was bigger than 
the smallness that kept some Southerners 
cramped and disjointed with prejudice . . . He 
yearned for Southerns to free themselves of 
bitterness . . . for Northerners to forget sec- 
tionalism and help the South grow strong. He 
had a certain knowledge that the South had a 
glorious place in the life of the nation and the 
world. 

Grady: “There was a South of slavery and 
secession . . . That South is dead . . . There is 
a South of union and freedom. That South . . . 
thank God ... is living . . . breathing . . . grow- 
ing every hour.” 

Music (Into a high climax). 

Narrator: Atlanta was Grady’s home . . . 
and Atlanta shared his ideas and aspirations 
. . . One of the very newest ideas in Atlanta was 
one that Henry Grady had no way of knowing 
about. It was a notion in the back of the mind 
of Dr. J. S. Pemberton, an Atlanta chemist. 
The year was 1886 . . . Dr. Pemberton was at 
home in his kitchen, stirring a strange-looking 
dark colored mixture in a kettle with a wooden 
boat oar. His wife stod by. 

\\ oman: How’s it coming now? 

Pemberton: It’s almost right . . . Somehow 
I’ve a feeling that it’ll come out right today. 

Woman: May I taste? 

Pemberton: I wish you would. 

(Pause). 

Woman: Why ... why it is right! I know 
it is! 

Pemberton : I ... I thought so too only I was 
afraid to say so. Three years I’ve been trying 
to get the formula perfect. 

Woman : But you’ve got it at last. It’s won- 
derful, dear. It’s . . . it’s so refreshing . . . 

Narrator: Coca-Cola . . . Atlanta’s newest 
idea . . . born in a chemist’s kitchen was to build 
dozens of fortunes in Atlanta and hundreds 
more all over the country. Who could know! 
. . . Among other ideas of the eighties was a 


sudden passion for institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Oglethorpe University had been moved 
to Atlanta and later the Atlanta Medical col- 
lege was founded. In 1889 the Decatur Female 
Seminary for young ladies of culture and re- 
finement. This institution was to become Agnes 
Scott. And later on in 1914 Emory College at 
Oxford was transferred to Atlanta . . . Between 
1865 and 1885 ... six negro colleges and uni- 
versities opened their dors . . . three of which, 
Spellman . . . Morehouse and Atlanta Univer- 
sity became affiliated to make Atlanta one of 
the largest centers of negro learning in the 
world . . . 

Man : See here men . . . Georgia’s never going 
to develop her resources and industries to the 
fullest capacity without technicians to do the 
job! 

Man: You’re right! What Georgia needs is 
a first rate technical school. 

Narrator: And in 1888, the Georgia School 
of Technology was established where today it 
ranks among the top technical schools in the 
country . . . granting diplomas to electrical 
engineers, chemical engineers, mechanical en- 
gineers and civil engineers. 

Man: Hold it! You forgot one! 

Narrator: I did? What? 

Music up (I’m a Rambling IV reck from 
Georgia Tech and a helliva engineer) : But in 
1917 there were headlines, desperate headlines, 
which told of a soldier on a battlefield in Prance 
. . . holding his position with his teeth . • • 
until some Atlanta boy could get there to re- 
lieve him ... or bury him . . . 

Woman: General Wood is selecting a site 
in Atlanta for Camp Gordon. 

Girl: Boy oh boy! Fort MacPherson is just 
full of soldiers ! 

Narrator: And at Fort MacPherson itself on 
May 21, 1919 . . . 

Sound (Bugle Call) : 

Officer: Atten . . . tion ! All right men, you’ve 
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been yelling for action . . . You’re going to get 
it. I’ve just had a message that the city of At- 
lanta is on fire ! 

Soldier ( Bronx accent) : I tought we boined 
dat boig up already in the Civil VVarl 

Narrator: But it was true . . . Atlanta blazed 
again . . . And when the flames were finally 
checked . . . Ten thousand homeless Atlantans 
wandered wearily through the streets . . . 
Searching the rubble to find what might be sal- 
vaged with which to build again . . . 

Music ( Sad . . . up . . . then fade abruptly). 

Narrator: November II, 1918 . . . Armis- 
tice. 

Music (Up and victorious . . . fade). 

Narrator: November 1 1 , 1918 . . . the pens 
of the world’s statesmen put a period to a con- 
flict forever . . . and Atlanta . . . with the rest 
of America . . . believed and was glad. Atlan- 
tans began to dream in gold and silver . . . To 
flash down crowded streets in bright, swift cars. 

Voice 1 : We went to the Automobile Races 
at Paces Ferry Track. 

Voice 2 : We read the first rotogravure section 
published in a Southern newspaper . . . the At- 
lanta Journal . . . 

Voice 3: We leased the Candler racetrack 
and built an airport on the land. 

Man: I got me one of those radio gadgets. 
Man, I can get both of those new stations — 
WSB and WGST. 

Voice 4: On the week-end our husbands de- 
serted us for the golf course. 

Man (long whistle) : John! did you see that 
man drive that ball? Cleanest hit 1 ever saw. 

Man 2: Yeah — the boys are keeping an eye 
on him. The pro thinks he’s going places. 

Man I : Who is he? 

Man 2: Name’s Jones — Bobby Jones. 

Narrator : Bobby Jones . . . golfer . . . sports- 
man . . . clean hitter . . . later to win the Ameri- 
can Amateur, the American Open, the British 
Amateur and the British Open Tournaments 


. . . capturing the four top golfing trophies in a 
single year. Yes, Atlanta was gay in the 1920’s. 
Her troubles were over. Or were they? In 1939 
. . . like the creeping decay of termites in a 
mighty oak ... a filthy disease of contagion 
spread swiftly through Europe . . . 

Voice 1 : Czechoslovakia. 

Voice 2 : Austria. 

Voice 3 : Poland. 

Voice 4: Belgium. 

Voice 5 : France. 

Voice 6 : Dunkirk. 

Narrator: Then without warning the disease 
took a lightening leap to another area. 

Sound (Shell screaming . . . crash!) 

Narrator: Pearl Harbor . . . The face of the 
globe was infected. Atlantans fought and At- 
lantans died . . . while other Atlantans built. 

Music (Air Corp Song “Off we go into the 
wild blue etc.) 

Voice 1 : Bell bomber plant . . . where B-29’s 
rolled off the assembly line . . . into the hands 
of keen, strong minded young men who had 
been trained to 

Man: I.ook proud, Mister . . . You’re in the 
Air Corps ! 

Narrator: And Atlantans built Lawson Gen- 
eral Hospital . . . where some of the same young 
men were flow'n home a week or two after D- 
Day . . . carried on stretchers to hospital beds 

..Man (very quietly) : Look proud, mister . . . 
You’re in the Air Corps. 

Narrator: Atlantans built a Naval Air Sta- 
tion . . . flung up new barracks at Fort Mc- 
Pherson . . . constructed a Service Men’s cen- 
ter .. . in the center of the downtown business 
district . . . And finally the war was over . . . 
but this time Atlanta was still in the dusk of V- 
I Day . . . No voice shouted boldly that it would 
never happen again ... instead, the heart of 
Atlanta breathed . . . 

Voice (very quietly) : God, give us peace. 
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Voice: Peace to live . . . peace to build . . . 

Music (Up and under). 

Narrator: What is Atlanta . . . what are 
these movements and strivings and sounds? 
What is that throbbing that constantly pounds 
. . . pounds . . . and pounds . . . This is Atlanta 
• . . a city that’s set on a hill . . . Born of a peo- 
ple . . close to the roots of the earth . . Lusty 
and muscled . . . laughing while giving her birth. 
This is Atlanta . . . born of a people with will 
to sing . . . Sing to the ringing of hammer on 
nails . . . Driving the spikes . . . laying the rails 
. . . People who lived . . . nourished by bread of 


their baking . . . Clothed in garments of cotton 
. . . gathered in fields of their planting . . . This 
is Atlanta . . . where industries’ wheels are turn- 
ing .. . Factories, furnaces burning . . . Students 
at colleges learning. This is Atlanta ... a peo- 
ple who came with their hands . . . Building a 
city to stand on the shoulders of lands . . . Build- 
ing a city to stand on a crest in the sod . . . 
Proud in the sunlight . . . bearing its muscles to 
God. 

Tracy Horton. 

IV ritten under the supervision of Mrs. A. F. 
Griffin. 


DREAMS 

Still — in halls with mellow light, 

At early threes of morn — 

Shadows come in creeping form 
As undreampt dreams are born. 

From old world fancy’s plighted might 
N ot clock nor cock can 
Make them gone. 

.V ot daily living’s fight. 

From night they came 
To earth to stay. 

Till end all space shall be. 

Dreams do not tell lime. 


Janice Walker. 
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PETE THE PENNY 


Clink, clinkity clink went Pete the penny as 
he rolled merrily down the sidewalk, free at 
last from the stuffy, tight purse of old Mr. 
Green where he had lain so quietly for so long. 
On and on he rolled until finally he stopped 
just in front of a candy store. There he lay 
hopefully, waiting for somebody to discover 
him. 

Soon a little negro boy skipped by holding 
his sister’s hand. In about a second he was 
back, and exclaimed: 

“Sue! Lookit dat! See hyer what I done 
found. Come on. Lessus go in dis hyer sto* an’ 
buy us a s’prize.” 

So the penny was again captured and 
clutched in a dirty, damp hand as Sam and Sue 
flattened their tiny noses against the “show 
case” of the candy shop. Finally they decided 
on chocolate kisses — “five for a penny” — two 
apiece and one left over. The penny left the 
chubby softness of Sam’s hand for the cold, 
bony palm of the prim storekeeper’s, called by 
the children “Miss Clara.” She put him in an 
old dusty cash register along with a lot of other 
pennies; some shiny and new, some tired and 
old, and some sticky with jelly and other sweets. 
There he stayed for five sales . . . vibrating 
from the noisy bell on the ancient machine. 
However, on the sixth sale Miss Clara’s bony 
fingers embraced Pete again to transfer him to 
Mary’s slender hand. 

Mary had come to buy bread for dinner — 
yesterday’s bread, because it didn t cost so 
much. She held the penny along with a few 
other coins clutched tightly as she walked, car- 
rying besides the bread some potatoes and a 
can of beans. She had crossed the tracks and 
was almost home when two big boys grabbed 
the hand that held the money. 

“What ’cha got here, kid? Money?” 


Mary said nothing, but kept her hand tightly 
clenched. One boy held Mary; the other twist- 
ed her arm. 

“We ain’t gonna hurt you none if you’ll jest 
give us that money. C’mon, open up, or you’ll 
be sorry!” 

Then Mary protested: 

“But it’s only a few cents, and we need it so 
badly. Please . . ." 

About that time Officer Dan started up the 
street on his way to town. The big boys turned 
and ran, but in their rush they knocked the 
penny out of Mary’s hand. He rolled down the 
street and into the gutter. There he lay with 
a banana peel, a broken bottle, and a lot of dirt 
until Officer Dan picked him up in his strong 
hard hand and gave him back to Mary. She 
thanked him, and went home. 

Mary put the bread, the potatoes, and the 
beans on the table, and gave the few cents to 
her mother. The penny went from her rough, 
skinny fingers into a shiny baking powder can 
marked “Savings” on the outside. All during 
lunch he stayed there with his few” companions. 
Not long after the clatter and talk had ceased, 
a big brown man’s hand softly took the top off 
the baking powder can and scooped up half the 
coins, including Pete. Down it went into a deep 
empty pocket. The next time Pete saw the light 
was when this big hand roughly pulled him out 
again in the smoky room with “Bob’s Beer 
Joint” printed in faded letters on its dirty win- 
dow, and put him in the puffy fat hand of the 
bar tender. This man dropped him into a cigar 
box, but soon picked him up again and placed 
him with a wink into the soft palm of Gertie 
who smiled and clucked her tongue. She put 
Pete in a silly little purse with lipstick, bobby 
pins, cigarettes, matches, a comb, a compact, 
handkerchiefs, and about fifty other things. 
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Pete had enjoyed this feminine atmosphere only 
a few minutes when her dark pointed nails 
searched him out and flung him to the eager 
clutch of a dirty newsboy. 

In just a few minutes Molly, the flower 
woman, bought a paper to read about the war. 
Pete was one of the coins that were placed in 
her tiny crippled hands as change. He hadn’t 
even gotten settled in her nice big “money 
pocket” when Molly gave him to somebody 
else. This time the hand that held Pete was a 
very big hand on a very tall man who had white 
hair and the kind of friendly smile for Molly 
that made you know he was accustomed to say- 
ing “the biggest bunch of violets in the basket, 
please.” 

This nice big man didn’t even put the money 
in his pocket, but dropped it into the hat of the 
blind man on the next corner who sat selling 
pencils, that is, all but Pete. He missed the hat 
altogether, and lay for a time beside a street 
lamp until a chubby little girl in a short skirt 
and a long sweater picked it up and exclaimed: 

“Oh, a good luck penny! Now I have one to 
put in my loafer!” 

So she tucked the penny in the slit on her 
dirty, scuffed up shoe, and went on her way to 
the drug store. As she sat on the high stool at 
the counter eating a “banana split, special with 
cherry, chocolate, pineapple, and caramel sauce 

oh yes, and lots of nuts,” she kicked her heels 
against the counter and Pete fell out of his new 
home onto the cluttered floor of “the parlor,” 
as the kids liked to call their after-school hane- 
out. 

Approximately an hour later Jim’s toe 
pushed Pete from under his cover of paper 
cups, straws and n a p k i n s. He nonchalantly 
dropped Pete into his pocket, where he lay 


peacefully bouncing around to the tune of “On 
the Atchison, Topeka, and the Santa Fe” and 
“The One o’CIock Jump.” Jim went home to 
supper, and since it was Saturday night, he took 
a bath and put on clean clothes for his date 
with Marjorie. Thus Pete found himself trans- 
ferred to a cleaner and neater pocket. 

As Jim fished for change to get their tickets 
for “The Body Snatcher.” he missed Pete and 
our good friend lay safe and secure down at the 
bottom of the boy’s pocket. But when they went 
to “the parlor” afterwards, Pete (and all the 
other jingling coins in the pocket) went to the 
friendly druggist’s hand to pay for the double 
chocolate sodas Jim and Marjorie had sipped 
so quickly. 

Ten o’clock came, and Mr. Jones took off his 
white jacket, put all the pennies from the cash 
register in his pocket, turned out the lights, 
put on his hat and coat, locked the door, and 
went home to his new house with the light 
streaming from the windows and his young 
wife waiting for him at the door. Together 
they went upstairs to the nursery and gazed 
on the tiny bundle of softness that lay under 
the blankets. Then, as he did every night, Mr. 
Jones dropped the pennies he had had in his 
cash-register at the end of the day into the pink 
and blue piggy bank for John, Jr. 

Thus Pete had lived another eventful day. 
And so we leave him in the delightful captivity 
of a baby's bank until he should be freed by — 
perhaps not until Junior grows big enough to 
poke a knife into the pig’s insides making a 
slide for Pete to escape again into the outside 
world, and perhaps tomorrow if Mrs. Jones 
should carelessly knock the pig off his shelf and 
break him. Who can tell? 

Adeline Wood. 
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THE LONELY HEART 


The pale October sun filtered through the 
red and gold of the oaks on Bryan Street. Tod 
wandered along the sidewalk, absent-mindedly 
kicking the leaves cluttered in front of him. A 
slight breeze rustled the leaves, sending them 
dancing into the street. In the distance sounded 
the hum of traffic on the Decatur highway, but 
here on Bryan Street, only an occasional car 
dashed past. Neat, well-kept bungalows lined 
the street, and near the corner was a tall, mod- 
ern apartment house. 

In the yard of the little home facing the 
apartment building, five kids played football. 
But they didn't look Tod’s way as he walked 
by. He wasn’t the kind of boy you would notice 
in a casual moment; he was just an average 
twelve-year-old boy. He seemed a part of the 
quiet and calm retirement of the street. 

Tod crossed the street, and went up the walk 
of the apartment house. He stopped on the 
steps, and sat down. He looked up once to 
watch an airplane fly over; then his idle gaze 
was caught by a sad Scottie puppy lying on the 
grass licking his paw. Instantly, Tod s apathetic 
grey eyes lit up. 

“C’m here, fellow! What’s the trouble?” 
And removing a thorn from the pup’s foot, he 
was rewarded by a friendly lick on the hand. 
Here was someone as lonely as he. And cud- 
dling the little dog closer, Tod’s heart w’armed, 
and his eyes shone with pleasure. 

His happiness was cut short w'hen a little 
girl came around the corner of the building. 

" “Sandy! Where are you? Oh— there you are, 
you bad dog! What do you mean running away 
from me?” 

And snatching up the reluctant Sandy, she 
bounded out of sight down the street. 

Now f , Tod w'as alone again. Alone w’ith the 
bitter terror and cold sense of loss that had 


been with him two months. For Tod was alone 
in the world. Oh, of course, he had a home. 
Uncle Jim and Aunt Louise had taken him in 
like he was their own son. They turned over 
to him the gay, brightly-colored play room for 
his room in their smooth, modern apartment 
upstairs. He could not complain, because they 
had been awfully good to him — his own room, 
plenty of spending money, and all the picture 
shows he could see. But he missed love and 
companionship. Just think, only a year ago, he 
was with Mom and Pop at the lodge up in the 
mountains. Pop thought Tod needed a holiday 
from school — he’d been “studying too hard.” So 
they packed up the Ford coupe with heavy wool 
shirts and coats, hunting rifles, and plenty of 
food, and took off for a week of just fun. And 
what fun it was, tramping through the snow — 
just the three of them — shooting at every squir- 
rel and rabbit that bounded by, and missing 
most of them! Mom’s soft brown hair clung to 
her wet cheeks, and Pop’s hearty laugh echoed 
the smile in his brown eyes. Then in the eve- 
nings in front of the blazing log fire, Mom 
would cook the Irish stew, and hot cornbread, 
while he and Pop cleaned the guns and talked 
about where they should hunt the next day. 
After supper, they would tell stories and play 
rummy, until fatigue from the day’s sport and 
the warmth of the fire sent them crawding off to 
bed. 

Oh, that was a wonderful trip, and the others 
before that. They didn’t always go to the lodge. 
Pop liked to go fishing in Florida in the sum- 
mer. And Mom liked New Orleans with its old 
homes and wonderful restaurants. So they made 
an agreement: every summer during vacation 
they would take a trip, not too far away be- 
cause of the war, and one person was to choose 
the spot. Last summer Mom chose Jacksonville 
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Beach; so they spent a glorious two weeks there 
eating shrimp, playing beach-ball, and casting 
for whiting in the surf. This next summer was 
to he Tod’s to decide, and he had thought of 
many places he wanted to go — but mostly he 
had thought of Aunt Jean’s cattle ranch in 
Texas. Mom had said “no fair” ’cause they 
went there the year before they went to Jack- 
sonville. 

But hunting at the lodge, surf-casting at 
Jacksonville, weeks of fun and friendship were 
gone now. Gone, forever. For Mom and Pop 
were gone, and with them all Tod had ever 
known of love and happiness. After two 
months, Tod’s confused, bewildered heart had 
become filled with the loneliness — aching and 
heavy. His folks were gone. Since the second 
of September — 

The second of September was going to be a 
beautiful day — for Mom and Pop were coming 
back from Augusta, and they were all going to 
the Southeastern Fair that afternoon. Mom 
and Pop took him to the Fair every year — it 
was a big day for all of them. They looked at 
all the exhibits, especially the cattle, because 
he and Pop were going to have a cattle farm 
some day. They rode the Whip, and Mom 
would scream, while Pop laughed and held her 
real tight. They ate cotton candy and candied 
apples until Tod got sick and couldn’t go to 
school the next day. They wouldn’t miss their 
yearly outing at the Fair, even when Pop had 
to go to Augusta on business. Mom went with 
him, so she could stop by and see Grandmother 
Kcholls, who lived there. Tod had been ram- 
bling with “the gang’’ that morning, but by 2 
o clock he was all ready for the escapade. Ef- 
fie, their ebony-colored cook, had given him an 
early lunch, and had gotten out a clean shirt 
and socks for him. Tod was shining, both from 
excitement and a bath. The bath wasn’t his 
idea, but Mom had left strict instructions, “No 
bath — no Fair,” so grudgingly he went through 
the ordeal. Now, he was ready. They said 


they’d definitely be here by two; wonder where 
they are? Tod got out his airplane models, and 
began pasting the wings on a P-38. By 4, the 
green rug was covered with bits of wood, paper, 
and a very bedraggled P-38. Tod was in a fever 
of anxiety. Every five minutes, he would dash 
into the kitchen to ask Effie if she knew what 
could be keeping them. 

Effie sent him back to his plane with an apple 
and some ginger cookies. Finally, at 5 :30, a 
car drove up in front of the little white house. 
Tod rushed out the door, down the front steps 
— only to stop suddenly in a wave of disap- 
pointment. It was only Uncle Jim. Maybe he 
knew what was the matter. Tod looked at 
Uncle Jim’s face, and an uneasy feeling crept 
up on him. He was puzzled, he wanted to ask 
where his folks were, but the grave, grey look 
on Uncle Jim’s face kept him silent. He gazed, 
fascinated, at the tiny muscle twitching in Uncle 
Jim’s jaw as his uncle led him up the steps 
and into the house. Through the haze of be- 
wilderment and confusion, these hesitant, grief- 
stricken words came to Tod : 

“Near Augusta . . . noon . . . sharp curve . . . 
truck . . . car skidded . . . dead I” 

Dead! Mom and Pop — deadl 

The only thing Tod could think about was 
the trip to the Fair. Now they would not go — 
ever. Death was strange to Tod. He had never 
thought much about it until his cocker spaniel, 
Cocoa, was run over by a truck. He just knew 
that the broken brown body would begin to 
wiggle again, and that sharp little bark would 
wake him up some morning. But it never hap- 
pened, and Tod got used to Cocoa’s not being 
around to nip at his heels when he ran up the 
steps, and to bounce along in front of him when 
he went to the store. Pop bought him another 
dog — a lazy, wise-looking Airedale who sat 
down on his haunches every chance he got. 

But he couldn’t buy another Mom and Pop. 
What was he to do? Unde Jim and Aunt Louise 
took him to their shining blue and old rose 
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apartment. And after the funeral, it was decid- 
ed by all the aunts and uncles and grandparents 
that he would stay on with them so he could go 
to the nearby Junior high school. 

As the sun set, the fall breeze grew chill, so 
Tod got up and went upstairs to his aunt’s 
apartment. He quietly opened the door, and 
went into the large living-room. The taffeta 
drapes, deep plush rugs, and brocade uphol- 
stery, all correct and new-looking gave the room 
an air of formal sophistication. This was so dif- 
ferent from the comfortable, livableness of his 
home with Mom and Pop, that he felt uncom- 
fortable and ill-at-ease. He almost tiptoed 
through the room so as not to disturb its correct 
formality. The apartment was quiet, save for 
the hum of the electric mixer going in the 
kitchen, and Aunt Louise’s voice talking over 
the telephone in her bedroom. 

Tod walked past her door and heard the 
name “Jean.” He wondered as he went down 
the hall to his room if that could be his Aunt 
Jean from Texas. But he guessed Aunt Louise 
knows plenty of people named Jean. 

He closed the door of his room and flopped 
on the bed, looking out of the window at the 
roof on the house next door. It reminded him of 
the time Pop had climbed on the roof of their 
house hunting for the leak in the shingles, while 
he and Mom stood below watching. Pop’s foot 
slipped, and he had to grab hold of the chimney 
to keep from falling. Mom squealed like she 
had seen a mouse, and Tod hung on to the lad- 
der so Pop could get down all right. Later, 
when a big storm came, the roof leaked worse 
than ever, and Mom called the roofman to 
come fix it. 

Tod heard Aunt Louise telling the maid 
that there would be company for dinner. Won- 
der who it is this time? He hoped it wouldn t 
be that Mr. Graham who laughed so loud when 
he knocked a glass over on Aunt Louise’s blue 
rug. His wife was a fidgety lady who always 


had a cigarette in her hand. Whenever they 
came over, Tod would slip out of the living- 
room as soon as he could, and come back to his 
own room to do his homework. Maybe the com- 
pany tonight is that man from Uncle Jim’s of- 
fice, Mr. Alexander. Tod liked him because he 
was so quiet and pleasant, and smiled at Tod 
so friendly. Aunt I^ouise and Uncle Jim were 
always have company coming over. 

Tod was nearly asleep when he heard the 
company in the living-room, and after a few 
minutes, his door opened softly. He opened his 
eyes and looked straight into the face of Aunt 
Jean ! He jumped up and clung to her. His be- 
loved Aunt Jean! She was Mom’s younger sis- 
ter, and she had the same soft eyes and short 
curly dark hair. Tod hadn’t seen her since sum- 
mer before last when they had visited her 
ranch in Texas. Tod loved to visit her ranch, 
and see the cattle grazing on the plains, ride 
up in the rolling hills, and talk to the long-legged 
cowboys. Aunt Jean had taught him to ride a 
horse, and after he had gotten over that queer 
sinking feeling he had when he first got on 
Painter, he and Aunt Jean’s little girl Mar- 
garet had lots of fun riding. Margaret was 
younger than he, but she could ride like a 
cyclone. Aunt Jean wouldn’t let him ride that 
fast, but she promised him the next time he 
came back to the ranch he could fly like a 
cyclone too. Maybe she w f ould take him back 
with her now*. He wanted to go so badly. If 
only — 

“Toddy, boy, how would you like to go 
home with me? You and Margaret could ride, 
and—” 

Like it! Tod’s heart felt w’arm at the thought 
of it. He would have a home again — a real 
home w f ith a mother and a little sister. They 
could never take the place of Mom and Pop, 
but they would give him love and companion- 
ship and friendship. He would not be alone. 
Mary McCord. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


The sky hangs 

Never draped and smeared with crimson hue 
Only thick and heavy 
Smoke, smfke, smoke 

Clogging down from above the sooty roofs 
Sooty from the scorched brick factory 
And the freights . 

Beneath the foot 

Chapped sidewalks blistering summer s sun 
Or rough with winter’s ice 
In open sores 

Else filmed with eczema-giving burrs 
Filth crusted. 

Stomach-turning stink 
Pouring out of leather tannery 
With greasy trucks backed up 
To unload 

Spitting men chewing on reeking pipes 
And cursing between beers and barrels 
As they sweat. 

Oily puddles 

In the town’s gutters and beside 
Squalling brats kneeling there 
Shooting mables 

Youngest criminals of tomorrow 
Ganging up against a single girl 
Soon trigger-men. 


Trains of kids 

IE caving in and out five o’clock traffic. 

Sixties clanging through lights 
Paint-peeling. 

The skater s fall ugly scabs torn off 
Thin blood trickling from knees scraped 
Like sandpaper. 

Factory whistles 

Hundreds of children romping out of school. 
Eager to ring doorbells. 

Break windows. 

Catholic girls swarming through five and tens, 
Hunting buttons for their Navy jumpers 
Chewing gum. 

Fifth street slums 

Broken bits of stained blue furniture, 

Arranged outside in the sun 
On Sundays. 

Placed there to lessen the clinging stench 
Liquor stench. 

Shattered street lamps, 

Above dead drunkard's head pillowed 
By sloppy newspaper 
Lying there. 

Family starving in their foul shack. 

Perhaps he begged of blocks for coffee, 

And bought beer. 
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Pinched faces. 

The lines of men to pay the union . 

Pictures in their minds of their own home 
Roach infested. 

The burning eyes of child in polio's grip 
IVhile, new elected, the politician 
Smugly smiles. 

Roaring subways 
Rocking into tiled stations 
Novelty mobs shoving hard 
To save seconds 

Before another monster hurtles 
Out of blackness, its headlight probing 
In loneliness. 

Movies playing from morn till twelve at night. 
Lines of knife carrying boys 
JVaiting there 

IVlieezy cripples peddling doughy pretzels, 
And water ices , rootbeer and lime, 

Crawling germs. 

Garbage strewn 

Along the narrow high fenced alleys 
IV atermelon rinds and moldy cheese 
Coffee grinds. 

City scar slushing through in their search 
Hungry mongrels yapping at their heels 
Through the alleys. 


Dreary rain . 

IV et indifferent cold for many days. 

Snow melting into slush. 

Ashed sidewalks. 

Rattle of chains on truck's belching exhaust . 
Or sticky clothes, awnings, waving fans. 
Perspiration. 

The flowers 

Carefully pampered in tiny plots. 

Black speck-flecked petunias 
By the railroad. 

The cherished grey white lily stolen 
That was to cheer the wretched shut in. 

Row houses. 

The flies whine. 

They swarm everywhere and then some slip 
Into the watery soup. 

Mosquitoes and gnats feast on warm flesh. 
Rats gnaw on in cobwcbbley cellars. 

Bedbugs bite. 

The sky hangs 

Never draped and smeared with crimson hue 
Only thick and heavy 
Smoke, smoke, smoke, 

Clogging dozen above the sooty roofs, 

Sooty from the scorched brick factory 
And the freights. 

Lenore Dippy. 
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OLIVER 


The observation car of the Washington 
hound Limited streamliner looked the same as 
always. The deep, red leather chairs; the flashy, 
gilt ashtrays piled high with ciragette butts: 
the vague plaid of the worn rug; the smell of 
tweedy after shave lotion, and heavy, exotic 
perfumes; the sound of voices, casual and in- 
quiring — positive and declaring; the dark 
haired ladies with fashion magazines and the 
bald headed traveling men hidden far within 
the black and white folds of their home town 
newspaper. All this was the same. Just a group 
of strangers in the smoke filled observation car. 
A group of men and women whose work and 
play, likes and dislikes, interests and ambitions 
were foreign to mine. 

Things were the same on the Limited that 
night. They were the same until Oliver came 
and sat by me, and then, suddenly, things 
weren’t the same at all. “Call me Oliver — 
Oliver Sudden,” he said, as he took his place 
in the seat next to mine. “I’ll call you Lady — 
the Sophisticated Lady.” Memories of my 
Mother’s meticulous warnings against strangers 
rushed into my head— and then fled before 
Oliver’s friendly smile. We talked most of the 
night to the steady click of the wheels and the 
shrill shouts of the whistle. And as we talked, 
the whole narrow path of my life seemed to 
expand, and turn a corner, and finally to lead 
me to a hundred wonderful mysteries — mys- 
teries just like surprise packages, that would 
icvcal a million sparkling, glittering things, 
once I had opened them. For Oliver Sudden in- 
troduced me to the mysteries known as people. 

Sitting there in the Observation car he would 
look around at the people— the strangers, that 
to him weren’t strangers at all. For though he 
had never seen them before, they were his 
friends, and he loved them. He seemed to feel 


a common tie — a binding together between him- 
self and all humanity. It was as if he knew them 
all personally. Oliver would look at them for a 
minute and then tell me all about them — the 
business man in the conservative grey suit; the 
old w’oman in the long black dress; the soldier 
with his book on post war planning; and the 
young girl holding her baby in her arms — each 
one an individual and distinct personality. 

He could tell what went on inside of these 
people. He knew people because he loved them. 
He loved people because he realized that down 
underneath all mankind is just alike — a mixture 
of the good and bad. And Oliver could always 
find some good. He had found the secret of 
happiness. Knowing that our contact with peo- 
ple is inevitable — that wherever we go or 
whatever we do we will always be thrown with 
others, he had learned to love people. For 
Oliver, there was not a stranger in the whole 
car. for him there was light, and warmth and 
love, for he had found friends. 

I guess the Observation car of the Limited 
looked the same that night. There were still 
the red leather chairs and the flashy ashtrays; 
the man-smelling lotions and the thick per- 
fumes; the varied voices, high and low and the 
dark haired ladies and bald-headed gentlemen. 
All this was the same — I guess. But, funny 
thing, the whole car seemed full of a golden 
light — warm and cheery and friendly as the 
glow of a fireplace on a winter’s day, for where 
there had been strangers before, I had found 
friends. Oliver Sudden had introduced me to 
my fellow man; taught me to know him and 
therefore to love him. He had entered the 
shadowy room of my heart and set it aglow 
with a love for all mankind. 

Betsey Hopkins. 
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MOVIES, A REFLECTION OF AMERICAN LIFE 


In the year 2000 assuming that the atomic 
bomb has left the earth and its inhabitants in- 
tact, those who wish to see how American life 
was lived in 1945 will have access to seven films 
that the Library of Congress recently picked to 
add to its permanent film depository. If this 
man of tomorrow is questing for a real indica- 
tion of the tastes and habits of the American 
vintage 1945, he will certainly have a confused 
but painfully accurate picture from the Library 
of Congress’ choice, the best known of which 
are probably “Two Girls and a Sailor,” “Na- 
tional Velvet,” and “Going My Way.” That 
his great grandfather’s mentality was estimated 
at the surprisingly high level of a twelve-year- 
old will probably seem incredible to the citizens 
of the future. 

Orson Welles, the aging prodigy who is at 
present contemplating running for the United 
States senate, recently stated that this country 
needs a chain of theaters in which would be 
shown “adult” films, adult being defined as 
those which would fail financially and artistical- 
ly if shown to the general public and kept with- 
in the restrictions of the Hays office. 

The infantile fare served to the majority of 
the satisfied movie goers is enough to convince 
any intelligent citizen that Mr. Welles’ plea for 
films dealing with serious and important sub- 
jects is urgent. The eighty-five million Ameri- 
cans who go to see a picture every week are 
influenced profoundly in attitudes, tastes, opin- 
ions by what they see at the neighborhood 
movie house. There’s hardly any phase of 
American life which is not touched upon by 
Hollywood. 

A rapid glance at current movies shows that 
musical comedies described as best innocuous, 
musician’s biographies that are colorful and 
tuneful but lack any sort of dramatic standards, 


and “psychological” dramas which sacrifice 
honesty to see that the culprit is inevitably 
punished predominate. And the public loves 
them. That the customers sometimes like really 
good movies as well as the usual pabulum has 
not yet penetrated far enough into the typical 
movie mogul’s mind, or reasonable facsimilie, 
for him to see that his studio makes more than 
a couple of decent films a year. He wants to 
bring the other twenty-six million into the fold 
withuot losing any of his eighty-five million 
present customers. 

Who is the average movie-goer with the ap- 
palling vulgar taste in entertainment? Mar- 
garet Farrand Thorp in her amazing “America 
at the Movies” says that the producer wants to 
please a citizen with an income of more than 
$1,500 a year who lives in a city with a popula- 
tion somewhere about fifty thousand. Within 
those wide boundaries, he is the movie’s aver- 
age man and from his pocket comes more than 
half the industry’s revenue. 

That “He” is the wTong pronoun has been 
demonstrated forcibly by the Lynds in their in- 
comparable portrait of an American city, “Mid- 
dletown in Transition,” and more recently by 
that vitriolic gentleman from Miami, Philip 
Wylie, in his “Survey of Moral Want,” “Gen- 
eration of Vipers.” Both books agree that the 
average citizen’s wife is responsible for the tone 
of the majority of American movies, for it is 
she who predominates heavily in the audiences 
and determines what type of picture will satisfy 
the regular movie goer. 

This desire of the Amreican woman to escape 
drab, monotonous, unsatisfying existence in the 
movies* environment of the rich, glamorous, 
and romantic, pointed out by Miss 1 horp, is 
carried even a step further by Wylie in his 
famous essay, “A specimen American Myth.” 
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Wylie says the movies are a carrier of that 
bastard legend, the Cinderella story, which puts 
all emphasis on the reward. “Each story opens 
with the heroine having a hell of a time. Along 
comes the prince. Fade out. Another effect of 
the reversed Cinderella legend, which is nearer 
the heart of modern society than Christianity 
or science, may be found in escape. Unable to 
achieve any semblance of the legend in reality, 
women pursue it in fancy. The moving picture, 
through actresses, created another set of Cin- 
derella for the housewife — live women, hence 
more interesting than story book characters who 
were actually engaged in the business of marry- 
ing princes, taking booty from them, living in 
palaces, and the like.” 

In the small towns tastes are more definitely 
marked. They do not care for lavish produc- 
tions, costume pictures, English conversation, 
and some even object to the Bryn Manor tones 
of Katherine Hepburn. They want excitement, 
murder, intrigue which they get in Westerns, 
mysteries, and serials. 

Despite such discouraging reports, most of 
which come from small town movie operators 
who know whereof they speak, there seems to 
be some hope for the elevation of even the small 
town movie patron's taste. When he can do so 
without losing his other customers, the pro- 
ducer likes to win the approval of the intellec- 
tuals who clamor for art and content as well 
as glamour and excitement. 

Since the intellectuals and the other eighty- 
five million share the desire for films that “tell 
you something,” there seems to be at least an 
average chance that good entertainment could 
become universal by the time our great grand- 
children of 2000 are referring to “Two Girls 
and a Sailor” as an example of 1945 America. 
It's true, however, that the intellectual and the 
typical rural patron approve such films as “The 
Life of Emily Zola,” and “Young Mr. Lin- 
coln,” for quite diverse reasons. Just so long as 
the common man gets his escape and adventure, 


he does not object to fine writing, good casting, 
and beautiful photography in his movies. 

It has been suggested that in this idea of the 
picture on two levels may be the salvation of 
movies for the millions. Miss Thorp points out 
that the movies is quite as capable of proceed- 
ing on two levels as the Elizabethan Tragedy. 
Poetry and psychology for the gentlemen’s gal- 
leries, action and blood for the pit. Although the 
screen has not developed a Shakespeare, such 
movies as the famed governmental film on the 
Mississippi Valley, “The River,” which the 
aging and blind James Joyce esteemed so high- 
ly, appealed to both the average and class trade. 

Perhaps in time the movies could teach toler- 
ance, decency, and humanity. Millions of wom- 
en imitated Jean Harlow's platinum hair, Greta 
Garbo’s page boy bob, and Shirley Temple's 
curls. Standards of living and moral standards 
alike are profoundly influenced by the cinema. 
Why shouldn’t this influence be for good? 

Whenever better movies are discussed, cen- 
sorship is brought into the picture. Before films 
were out of embryo stage, righteous zealots 
were already at work reforming them. Will 
Hays is a household w r ord. His former position 
as postmaster general in the Harding period 
has been completely obscured by his career as 
the guardian of decency. 

His success or failure is a matter of question. 
Mr. Wylie is speaking of what he calls the “ex- 
ploitation of libido in the movies,” says “High 
school girls don’t merely ape the dress of the 
movie stars — they kiss like them, and they try 
to have the same tawny, tangled look after 
they have been slept with. So with the matrons. 
So the men. Those who endeavor to maintain 
the schism between legal revolt and imagina- 
tive incitation often end up as might be expect- 
ed with the schizoid personality.” 

Whether the movies are giving us a national 
schizophrenia by changing our standards, im- 
pulses, and morals while we still live in the 
pretense that we arc like our Calvinistic and 
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Victorian ancestor is also debatable. 

It is rather commonly agreed upon by those 
trying to raise the artistic standards of the 
movies that most of the censorship insisted 
upon by the Hay’s Office, Legion of Decency, 
and Better Films Councils is at the expense of 
art. Public morals outweigh public taste. This 
point of view is censured by almost all progres- 
sive artists and not a few of the other groups 
lobbying for higher aesthetic standards. The 
latest to become articulate about the preoccupa- 
tion of censor’s office with an occasional 
“damn” while allowing a leaping thyroid such 
as Betty Hutton to become the number one Box 
Office attraction is Motive, the magazine of 
Methodist youth. Since Protestant Church or- 
ganizations along with W.C.T.U. and Federal 
Motion Picture Council are among the most 
active zealots in reformation of the movies, 
this is an important trend. 

The arbitrary and illogical nature of censor- 
ship boards is strikingly pointed out by a study 
of the lack of uniformity among the boards 
themselves. Some object to sex in particular, 
some political corruption or anything likely to 
incite racial hatred, and still others are espe- 
cially worried about drinking scenes. A movie 
banned one place may get by the Watch and 
Ward societies of dozens of other states. 

In all justice, attention should be called to 
the fact that the art crusaders, though not 
highly organized, also differ among themselves. 
Some, and Mr. Welles is one of them, argue 
that the movies like the novel and theater 
should maintain audiences on more than one 
level. Hence they advocate the theater for the 
specialized audience, and the independent pro- 
ducer who will be satisfied with a small profit. 
Some, and I am one of them, see these experi- 
mental theaters offering their light to the pro- 
ducer for popular consumption and gradually 
raising the whole level of the screen. To view 
an eternal schism between movies for the mil- 
lions and movies for the intellectuals is too dis- 


couraging and with the amazing influence of the 
movies, too dangerous. 

That movies arc taken seriously by a num- 
ber of established institutions is quite true. A 
number of colleges have courses in the motion 
picture. Columbia University offers under 
“English and Comparative Literature,” a 
course in the history and art of the motion pic- 
ture. At least 6,000 of the country’s schools 
include the movies among their academic sub- 
jects. Students by the hundred thousands have 
learned physics, Spanish, history and other sub- 
jects from movies. The industry is eager to sup- 
ply the 1 6 mm. films, which are becoming a 
requisite part of the equipment of every mod- 
ern school. 

Another group who take the movies serious- 
ly, even if the industry doesn’t take them seri- 
ously, are the critics. A misunderstod and lone- 
ly man, the movie critic is often pitied by his 
literary friends who think perhaps he would 
like to work up to a dramatic critic. There 
seems to be two types of critics : ones like Wol- 
cott Gibbs of The New Yorker who damn prac- 
tically all movies, and one like Fred Moon of 
the illanta Journal who seldom has anything 
but praise for any of the more publicized Holly- 
wood products. 

That movies need higher ethics, artistic 
standards, fewer hyperbolic critics, and less hys- 
terical subject matter must be too obvious to 
need further comment. There are some good 
movies — not many, it is true, but occasionally 
such miracles occur. A recent movie that pleased 
both the intellectuals and the masses was The 
Lost H’eekend, an adaption of Charles Jack- 
son’s famous first novel. 

Those acquainted with both the book and the 
movie know as the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture pointed out they are two separate anil dis- 
tinct things. It is in excellent movies such as 
this, well-directed, expertly acted and filmed, 
that Hollywod’s cowardice and sacrifice of ar- 
tistic integrity for ubiquitous approval is most 
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glaring. The Lost Weekend was given a pat 
and contrived happy ending (the drunkard re- 
forms to write a great book) completely ignor- 
ing the causes of his drunkenness and the rea- 
sons that it would be almost impossible for him 
to stop in such a way as presented in the movie. 
In Jackson’s brilliant conception, Don Birn- 
ham drinks because of a father fixation, a too 
passionate friendship for a fraternity brother 
culminating in a disastrous college scandal, his 
passion for F. Scott Fitzgerald and his desire 
to write like him though he hasn’t the ability, 
and his essentially weak nature. The movie 
simply disregards all of these and expertly 


paints a picture of a drunkard who reforms for 
no valid reason. 

The motion picture industry must learn to 
combine morality and artistry with popular ap- 
peal. Those eighty-five million people who seek 
escape at the movies are being robbed of the 
modicum of dignity that man is given. The silly, 
sentimental, dishonest, paranoiac movies are 
making us a nation that is silly, sentimental, 
dishonest and paranoiac. Or perhaps that na- 
tion is merely reflected by the movies. At any 
rate, decency and humanity demand a change. 

Betty Thompson. 


SLEEPWALKER 

Too long 1 have toyed with my weak little 
dreams — 

Just a child blowing bubbles on air. 

It is time to hide dreams in dim memory’s dust 

—like 

Broken dolls laid away with care. 

Now I am grown — I’ll forget I once thought 
Life without you might be sad. 

I am hard now, and wise, and I know too my 

friend 

/ don’t need your love to be glad . . . 

I low long have 1 stood in the drizzling rain? 

Look, I am drenched to the skin! 

Inside l could warm my chilled hands by your 

fire. 

Oh my love . . . Let me in! Let me in! 


Toddy Walters. 
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NARCISSUS 


CHARACTERS 

Jon Harkness: Handsome, intellectual. 
Publisher of fashion magazine, Seno- 

rita. 

Gale Harkness: His wife. Attractive au- 
thor of Broadway hit. 

Sylvia James : Fashion editor of Senoriia. 

SETTING: Terrace on stage right; on the 
other side of partition is a thing room fitted 
with modern furnishings. There is an outside 
door upstage in the living room; a door on stage 
left leading to the kitchen. A door leading to 
the terrace on which Jon and Gale are seated, 
in evening dress. 

TIME: After dinner. 

Jon ( speaks in clipped, rather British man- 
ner) : Darling, the moon looks rather like a toe- 
nail, don’t you think? 

Gale: Yes. 

Jon: Quite a simile, wasn’t it? 

Gale: Yes. You’re at your charming best 
when doing clever small talk. 

Jon: I couldn’t do without your words of 
praise. You’re so like me in many ways, lack- 
ing, of course, some of my obvious talents. 

Gale: Your quite obvious talents, my dear. 
You never trouble to hide your young light 
under a bushel. 

Jon: Now you see, that’s what I mean. Y ou 
might have said something about your obvious 
talents, and I might have made your pretty 
speech about bushels. We are alike, much as 
you hate to admit. 

Gale: The difference between us, Jon, is that 
I peacock about, keeping my few achievements 
to myself, whereas you write yours on every 
post with phosphorus and fingernail polish. 

Jon : An earnest speech. Keep it up and 
you’ll be in Moscow in no time. 

Gale: Can’t we drop it for a minute, Jon? 


Can’t you share something? It’s your wit, your 
ability, your attractions. Can’t we have any- 
thing together? 

Jon: Must I endure this emotionalizing after 
eating all that Picallili? (Pause.) If you’re 
collected, perhaps I can tell you something — 
nothing much to do with us, and together, of 
course ( slight pause). Y'ou know how I pride 
myself on being able to pick my associates. Last 
week I found a Miss James, who seems capable 
of filling the fashion editor position. By the 
way, she’s coming over tonight, for a drink, 
after the show. I’d almost forgotten this was 
opening night, darling. What do you call that 
play? 

Gale: By The Light of the Sun. And it’s 
about time for us to go. (Exit.) 

SCENE II 

(Jon, Sylvia, Gale, enter upstage outside 
door. ) 

Jon: I did think the play was excellent, Gale. 

Gale (removing Sylvia’s and her coat): 
Thank you, darling. This is our castle, Sylvia. 

Jon: ... as a whole, of course. In part the 
lines might have been — well, subtler. Now, that 
scene in the second act, where the girl is about 
to leave him, and he begs her to stay. It would 
have been cleverer for the man to let her go, 
instead of making a sentimental ass of himself. 

Gale: Jon. let’s not talk shop now. I think 
our guest would like a drink. I’ll get the stuff. 
Sit down. (She goes to the kitchen off stage left. 
Jon and Sylvia sit down on love seat facing 
downstage.) 

Jon: Miss James, what did you think of the 
play? 

Sylvia: I thought in spots it was too sticky 
sentimental, but if that’s what the people want 

• • • . # 

Ion: Now that we’ve exhausted that subject. 
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let’s talk about us. I take it that you're quite at- 
tracted to me. 

Sylvia: You mean sexually, of course. It 
couldn’t be otherwise. 

Jon: Is there otherwise? ( Gale co me s in 
bearing tray. Jon takes the tray from her.) 
I^et mine host do it. (Puts tray on table in front 
of love seal, and begins to mix drinks. Gale 
starts to pass sandwiches and slops.) 

Gale: Forgot the most important item! Back 
in a minute. (She goes out.) 

Jon: Let’s make up your mind. Shall we tell 
her? You do want me quite badly. 

Sylvia: Must you make me seem so enthu- 
siastic? I am, rather, but . . . 

Jon: Here she comes. I’ll tell her. (Gale en- 
ters carrying ice. Puts ice in glasses.) 

Gale: There! Ice in. Why so silent, Jon? I 
am sure our guest is waiting to hear some of 
the much advertised Harkncss-isms. 

Jon: Just not feeling funny. Gale, I want you 
to know something. 

Gale: I’ll say you’re not feeling funny. That’s 
the straightest line I’ve ever heard. Are you 
playing Mr. Interlocutor tonight, darling? If 
so, I’ll be Mr. Bones. (Goes into Negro dia- 
lect.) Mr. Interlocutor, did you know there 
is two things in the world we iz never prepared 
for? Well, are you going to say — I’ll say it, 
then. What i/.z the two things in the world we 
izz never prepared for? Twins, yuk, yuk, yuk. 

Jon (smiling coldly ): Very entertaining, 
darling, but Sylvia and I must talk to you. 

Gale (sits on love seal) : This sounds down- 
right serious. 

Jon: I’ve talked to Sylvia. I’ve decided what 
we have in common comes nearer to love than 
that thing you and I have between us. 
(Pauses.) 

Gale: Did you expect me to say something? 
Or perhaps I should get up and kick the furni- 
ture about. 

Jon: Listen to what I have to say, before 
sticking your two cents in. 


Gale (chiding) : Jon, you used a hackneyed 
phrase. You should’ve said “before inserting 
your jocular remark.” 

Jon: Stop talking until I’ve finished. 
(Pause). Gale, I don’t love you. 

Gale: All right, Jon. Do you think I should 
get a divorce ? 

Jon: Now, let’s not hastily jump at conclu- 
sions. Let’s talk this thing out, as the reason- 
able adults that we are. About a divorce, Gale, 
I think it’s rather out of the question. 

Sylvia : Why? 

Jon: Aren’t you famliiar with divorce laws 
in New York? They’re quite strict. Adultery 
is the only thing for which they are granted; 
and, I’m certainly not going to have the maga- 
zine dragged down by some useless scandal. 

Gale: Maybe you could go to Florida. I'm 
sure I can’t. I’m under contract for two more 
years. 

Jon: It’s impossible for me to leave the 
magazine at the present time. 

Gale: Well, to summarize: A, Jon wants a 
divorce: B. he can’t get it in New York: C, he 
can’t leave New York; D. Gale does a quick 
fade. 

Jon: Gale, I must say, you’re being under- 
standing about this. 

Gale : And may I wish my successor luck. He 
likes his bed covers pulled out at the foot. 
(Goes over and kisses Jon lightly on the cheek) 
Goodby, Jon. Be seeing you around. 

SCENE III 

Several months later. 

Jon and Sylvia are seen on the terrace. 

Jon: The moon looks rather like a toenail, 
don’t you think ? 

Sylvia : Yes, rather. 

Jon: ^ ou know, I think I’ve adjusted you. 
W hen you first came, you used to try to counter 
my remarks. Now you just agree, never say 
anything, except something sarcastic. 

Sylvia : How can you expect me to say any- 
thing You’ve just as good as said, there’s only 
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room for one of us to be clever, and we all 
know who that is — Jon Harkness, the man* 

God. 

Jon: My dear, you sound downright bitter. 
Probably all that cheese you ate last night. 
They say cheese is binding. 

Sylvia: Cheese, nothing! The only thing 
that’s cheesy around here is — oh, what’s the 
use? 

Jon: That’s right. What’s the use. I have a 
feeling you aren’t living for the moment as 
we’d planned to do, Sylvia. 

Sylvia: Live for the moment, Jon. \ hat’s im- 
possible, because you’ve got to be the moment. 
It’s you. I think I’ll hand it to you straight. 

Jon: Well, after that gun-mollish approach, 
I suppose the only reply I can make is, shoot. 
However, I’ll warn you. I’m quite invulnerable. 

Sylvia: I never saw anyone like you, Jon — 
Anyone so absorbed in himself that he thinks 
his nail parings should be preserved. And the 
things you say — They’re beyond bragging, or a 
natural male conceit — 

Jon: Before you continue your little tirade, 
let me say a few words about your natural con- 
ceit. You have some strange idea that your 
mental capacities are greater than mine. Don t 
think that I can’t see what’s been happening at 
the office lately. You take ideas you’ve heard me 
talk about here and give them to subordinates 
as yours. 

Sylvia: Jon, you're lying. You never made 
any constructive suggestions about the maga- 
zine here. You’re wrapped up in trying to think 
up an impressive monologue for the next day. 

Jon: I thought, at the time, it was a mistake 
to let you fall in love with me. 1 see it dcarl\ 
now. 

Sylvia : Well, as the man said, that takes the 
cake. You know when I agreed to this little ar- 
rangement, 1 thought I could match you in any- 
thing. I’m beginning to see now the one thing 
for which I have no counter. Thank God, I 
have insight enough to see my own smallness. 


Jon : There’s really no need for me to bother 
to reply to that, yet I feel it my duty to make 
some remark just to show you how thoroughly 
moral that statement sounds. 

Sylvia : I just said I could sec my weaknesses. 
I'm not ashamed of them. 

Jon: This is quite off the subject — Originally, 
me. 

Sylvia: It all boils down to the fact that I’m 
quitting, Jon. 

Jon: If you wish to seem ungrateful, go on. 

Sylvia : If you think you’ll sting me into mak- 
ing some sort of compromising comeback, stop 
kidding yourself. (Rises) I’ll send for my 
things. (Walks out.) 

Jon (goes to the mirror) : This is ludicrous. 
She ran out on me. But only after I had forced 
her to, I suppose. (In answer to knock) Come 
in. (Gale opens door, suitcase in hand.) 

Gale: Hello, Jon. How have you been? 

Jon: The prodigal returned, no less. I 
haven’t been too well without you, darling. 
Here, let me put your things in the bedroom. 

Gale: Jon, wait — I’m not staying. 

Jon: Oh, but you arc. I want you to. 

Gale: Jon, sit down. Where’s Sylvia? 

Jon: Marketing, I suppose. She’s domestic. 
Can’t say you ever were. 

Gale: Well, I wish she were here. In a way 
it’s good news for her. Jon, I’ve broken my con- 
tract, and I’m going to Florida to get a divorce. 

Jon: Gale, you can’t do that. I need you. I 
lied when I said Sylvia was shopping. She’s gone 
— for good. 

Gale: I wondered when she’d sec — oh, noth- 
ing. Anyhow, when you think it over, Jon, she 
makes getting a divorce very easy for us. 

Jon : We don’t need a divorce. I love you as 
much as ever. 

Gale: Let me do the talking, Jon. I suppose. 
{q your cars, this wall sound like sentimental 
trash. I’ve found a man with whom I’m very 
deeply in love, Jon, and I intend to marry him. 
Get that. I intend to marry him. and no part of 
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your shallow little self can stop me. 

Jon: Very well. Too bad I had a slight 
twinge. I hate myself for being so weak. I sup- 
pose you’ll make all the plans. 

Gale: Yes, I suppose I shall. (Gels up and 
leaves.) Au ’voir, Jon. (Exit.) 

Jon (goes to mirror) : No matter what the 
soul goes through, one still has the body beau- 
tiful. Women are really amusing. They seem 
to think the world revolves about them, and all 
they have to do is command, and you’ll jump 
to obey. (Pause. Speaks direltly to mirror) I’m 
rather proud of you. You’re self-sufficient. 


Many a man has spent his life trying to be in- 
dependent. You’re an individual and still young. 
You’ve been independent of men. Now, thank 
God, free of women. (Turns away from mir- 
ror.) What was that poem I learned in the 
eighth grade? The one I liked so much. “Out 
of the night that covers me, black as the some- 
thing from pole to pole, I thank whatever gods 
may be, for my unconquerable soul. (Makes 
sure pi tig gesture with hand) I am the master 
of my fate, I am the captain of my soul ! 

CURTAIN 
Jeanne Gernf.r. 


POEM 

The hush of twilight fell on lawn and wood, 

A prelude to the silence of the night. 

Above the blackening tops of pine trees could 
Be seen the fading blushes of the light, 

If'hile darker grew the shadows all about. 

o sound the stillness broke from far or near. 
Then presently a single star came out 

And shone forth in the west, pure and clear. 
A hush fell on my spirit, too, as I 

If atched shadows fall, and darkness follow 
day. 

I fell the presence of the One on high, 

His peace within me sent all fears away, 

And faith, the pure dear star which lights my 
soul, 

fVas born again, to make my starved life 

whole. 

Anne Carlton. 
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